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BEFORE    THE   TRIBUNAL    OF    HISTORY
As a scientist, Paracelsus had no better fate than most of his
fellows. Few of his formulas have stood the test of history. Most
details of his theories have been relegated to the cabinet of
scientific errors, together with the phlogiston theory of early
chemistry and the "world ether" of rather recent physics. But
Paracelsus' attack liberated medicine from the fetters of
orthodoxy. His "three substances" and his "signed" drugs
proved more stimulating to medical progress than the four-
humor doctrine. The extravagant claims of his disciples kept the
academicians on their toes. The partisan emotions of this discus-
sion still throb in the praise which Paracelsus won from Robert
Boyle (1627-1691), father of modern chemistry:
"Chymists have put some men in hope of greater cures
than formerly could be thought possible. Before men were
awakened by the many promises and some cures of Arnaldus
de Villanova [and] Paracelsus. . . . many physicians used
to pronounce a disease incurable. They would rather dis-
credit the art and detract nature than confess that the two
could do what ordinary physick could not."
The "ordinary physick" which here stands accused of detract-
ing Nature was the four-humor doctrine. In attacking its
foundations, Paracelsus and his followers claimed "Nature" as
their ally. We have seen that this concept was rather complex.
Its significance ranged from the emphasis on empirical methods
to the epistemological theory that the Light of Nature was lit
in man by the Holy Ghost. Nature, it says in the spurious
Philosophia ad Athenienses, is philosophy made visible; phi-
losophy is invisible nature. Such propositions earned Paracelsus
the admiration of men like Giordano Bruno who acknowl-